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Foreword 


by the Secretary to the Continuation Committee of the 
1961 Conference of the Pacific Churches, and I.M.C. Sec- 
retary in the Pacific. 

I count it a privilege to have been asked by the 
Editor to write this foreword to the Journal and so to 
introduce it to its readers. 


The Journal is one fruit of the Consultation on 
Theological Training convened by the International 
Missionary Council, and held in Suva following the 
Conference of Churches and Missions in Samoa. I under¬ 
stand that it will aim to publish articles by both local 
and overseas contributors on different levels and subjects, 
and that the underlying theme will be the theological 
foundation of the life, witness and current problems of 
the Church in the Pacific. 

I send good wishes to the editor, his editorial coinmittee, 
and all concerned with the production of the Journal 
My hope is that what is contained in these P^ges will 
he^p its readers and serve the Christian Church of the 
Pacific in matters concerning its worship and its witness. 

Vrrnr servant in the Lord, 


VAVAE TOMA 
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'From the Editor 

“Having come together we must learn to grow fond 
of one another.” John Havea of T( nga said this last 
April as Chairman of the first Conference of Churches 
and Missions in the Pacific Many a student of the first 
five centuries of church history may doubt whether a 
journal dedicated to theological discussion will help us 
to grow fond of one another. Yet fondness certainly 
requires mutual understanding. We shall not like all 
that we understand about each other from the pages of 
this journal; nevertheless, theological discussions honestly 
conducted, with a striving after the revealed truth that 
is greater than any of our apprehensions of it move us. 
We can see the progress if we take an adequate period 
of time. Consider, for instance, the debate on the 
interpretation of the New Testament doming the present 
century (A.M. Hunter^s book on the subject is reviewed 
on another page). It is clear that we have moved closer 
together and that questions wh'ch were once highly 
controversial—such as the synoptic problem—have almost 
been settled. Coming nearer home, delegates to the 
Pacific Conference will testify that our oneness became 
most apparent as we studied together the Word of God 
This first issue of the journal includes an article on the 
scrolls from the Dead Sea and will further our study of 
the Bible. 



It is true of course that the things which divide us 
concern our understanding of what the church is, how it 
worships, and how it is governed rather than the field of 
Biblical studies. Yet we separate these fields at our peril. 
Some of us assume too read'ly that what our church is 
and does will stand the scrutiny of the Word of God, 
while others forget too easily that it is the church that 
transmits and reflects the Wcrd. The church is then 
regarded as a later, human invention to fill the gap 
made by our Lord’s departure, rather than as the 
continuing body of Chr'st on earth. Here, we would do 
well to weigh carefully the evidence for Alan R chardson’s 
contention that Jesus deliberately created the church and 
consciously assigned to it a three-fold ministry, (see 
An Introduction to the Theology of the New Testament, S.C.M.). 
The article on the Sacraments in the journal for the 
present quarter shows how our understanding of Holy 
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Communion requires us to go right back to the meaning 
of covenant and sacrifice in the Old and New Testaments. 
Yet its authors would perhaps agree that we need also to 
take a look at the Communion services of the various parts 
of the Christian family to see whether they have preserved 
traditions that some of us have lost—traditions going back 
to the primitive church and even to the practice of our 
Lord and his disciples. For instance, T.S. Garrett is 
surely right in thinking that the Syrian Church has 
preserved in the kiss of peace the practice of Jewish 
and Gentile Christians, as exemplified in 1 Thessalonians 
5: 26 (see An Introduction to and Commentary on ” the 
Lord’s Supper,” O. U. P., referring to the rite of the 
Church of South India). Those who took part in the 
service during the Pacific Conference, which was conducted 
according to this usage will not easily forget that sign of 
fellowship. 

All this reminds the editor of the friendly warning 
from Dr. Nathaniel Micklem that the Pacific Journal of 
Theology must not too fully deserve the alternative title of 
the Journal of Pacific Theology. Our journal must of 
necessity be a small and modest' island child, but it must 
also serve to remind us that we are part of the great 
world-wide church and heirs to an ancient tradition in 
terms of which our island ways must be judged. Perhaps 
we may see the article on Christian Stewardship in the 
Pacific Churches in this light. The nineteenth century 

Danish thinker, Kierkegaard, once criticised certain 

philosophers of his acquaintance because they did not 
live according to their ideas. He compared them to a 
man who built a fine house and then lived in the 

dog-kennel. Vavae Toma seems to be asking whether we 
are like that in the manner of our giving to the church. 

The editor invites readers to comment on these 

articles by sending either letters or further articles for 
publication. More information is given on the back cover. 

Finally, apology should be made for an edition 
unbalanced by too much material originating from within 
one country. It was planned otherwise, but communi¬ 
cations prevented the arrival of certain items. The 
devil succeeds in distributing his atomic fall-out rapidly 
and impartially among the peoples of the world, 
including those of the Pacific, but the church has to 
rely for its communications on such old-fashioned contri¬ 
vances as legs, canoes and airplanes 1 







New Light from Qumran 

by the Revd. J. P. Kabel, Principal of the Theological 
School, Hollandia—Binnen, Dutch New Guinea. This is 
the first of two articles. 

INTRODUCTION 

The title of this article is most pretentious, for it 
does not in fact tell anything new about Qumran or the 
scrolls found there, but tries to put together the findings 
of some competent scholars of the subject. 

“Qumran’* has become a field of study of its own. A 
German bibliography ^ lists 1556 modern publications up to 
Autumn, 1956.^ They were in 22 languages and were 
by 616 authors. A Dutch scholar noticed 600 publications 
up to 1956 in a series of three articles resuming them.^ 
Well known studies in English include. The Dead Sea 
Scrolls and More Light on the Dead Sea Scrolls by 
M. Burrows, published in 1955 and 1958 respectively by the 
Abingdon Press. A complete translation into English of 
the published texts is found in The Dead S>ea Scrolls in 
English Translation, with introduction and notes by Th. H. 
Gaster (New York, 1956, Doubleday Anchor Books). 

The present article does not pretend to give more 
than an impression of what is happening in this interesting 
field of study. It will be restr'cted to those points 
which throw new light on matters important for Biblical 
exegesis. However, we have to deal shortly with the 
documents found in the caves of Khirbet Qumran, and 
with the Community that produced or preserved these 
documents which, since 1947, have drawn so much attention 
from theologians and other people who read and love the 
Bible. 

THE CAVES AND THEIR CONTENTS 

This is not the place to re-tell the exciting story of 
the discovery of the caves. We must simply recall that 
the first cave was found in the spring of 1947 by a 
young Taamireh-Bedouin while watching his goats by 

1 . Bibliographie zu den Handschriften von Tcten Meer, Beihefte zur 

Zeitschrift fur die A.T. Wissenschaft 76. Berlin-Topelmann 

1957. 

2. cf. Paul Winter in VOX THEOLOGICA 29th vol. 1, nr.l. 

(Theol. Periodical ; Van Gorcum, Assen). 

3. Prof. J. van der Ploeg Vondsten in de IVoestijn van Juda 

(Third print, Utrecht 1959). 
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the Dead Sea some eight miles south of Jericho. Iti 
consequence some scrolls from the cave found their way 
to Jerusalem* Some of them in turn came to the Syrian 
monastery of St. Mark, while others came into the hands 
of Prof. E. L. Sukenik of the Hebrew University. Official 
investigations could not start before 1949, when an 
expedition was launched under the direction of the famous 
archeologists G. L. Harding and Father R. de Vaux O.P. 
Some weeks before that, the location of the cave had 
been determined by a Belgian officer serving with the 
Israeli-Palestinian Truce Commission. During 1947 and 
1948, the cave had been visited by Bedouins and other 
treasure-hunters who destroyed the pots in which the 
manuscripts had been preserved. Since 1949, expeditions 
have regularly investigated the region. They have now 
found a total of eleven caves and also the ruins of a 
large building, Khirbet Qumran, thought to be a community- 
house. 

In the same neighbourhood, near the Faisja well, 
the ruins of a farmhouse have been discovered. Probably 
the members of the community cultivated date palms here 
and had a tannery. Near the building at Qumran a grave¬ 
yard has been found, containing twelve-hundred graves. 
Bones of animals, thought to be the remains of meals 
were buried in this place; perhaps because the meal had 
been blessed. 

Further away, to the south, a further series of caves 
has been found. These, the caves of Wadi Murabba’at 
have yielded archeological finds more than three-thousand 
years old. Very important here are the letters of Ben 
Kosebah, the leader of the Jewish revolt of 132-135 A.D. 

Khirbet Mird proved to be the site of an old Christian 
monastery (5th-8th. century). Here, important Greek Bible 
texts were found. Perhaps some of the manuscripts found 
by the Bedouins came from caves not yet known to 
scholars; the manuscripts have been sold by the Bedouins, 
but they have kept to themselves their knowledge of the 
location of the caves. The explorations and excavations 
have proved that the caves of the Judean desert have 
been used by men as hiding places since pre-historic 
times, 
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The present article is only concerned with the 
manuscripts found in the caves of Qumran. The eleventh 
cave in this region was d scovered in 1956 and contained 
a very fine Psalm-scroll, a scroll of Leviticus and an 
Aramaic translation of Job. It is possible that the caves 
have been opened in former times also. Both Christian 
and Qaraite literature mentions the finding of books in 
the Judean desert before 1000 A.D. The Qaraites were a 
Jewish sect that did not accept the traditional rules 
collected in the Talmud. 

Many of the manuscripts are in fragments. It will 
take years to catalogue the tens of thousands of pieces. 
But the best preserved manuscripts have been edited and 
translated, and we shall try to survey the most important 
ones. The formulae given in brackets, are the generally 
adopted designations familiar to scholars. 

Bible Manuscripts. The famous Isaiah Scroll (1 Q Is. a), 
Psalms, Deuteronomy and fragments of all other books 
except Esther. Of the apocryphal books only those of 
Ben Sira and Tobias have been found. 

Commentaries. The best known is the Habakkuk commentary 
(1 Q P Fragments were found of commentaries on 

Micah and Nahum and on chapters 10 and 11 of Isaiahu 
There is a short comment on Genesis 49:10 (4 Q 
Patriarchal Blessings) ; similarly for 2 Samuel 7 :11b, 
12b, 14a; Amos 9:11 (4 Q Florilegium). An interesting 
document is the series of Messianic texts : Deuteronomy 
5:28,29; 18:18-19; Numbers 24:15-17 ; Deuteronomy 

33:8-11; Joshua 6:26 (4 Q Testimonia). 

Biblical Stories. The Genesis Apokryphon, an Aramaic 
version of the Biblical stories about Noah and Abraham, 
mixed with the fruit of pious fantasy. 

The words of Moses, a free rendering in Hebrew of 
the preaching and some of the regulations of Deute¬ 
ronomy. 

Hymns. The Hymns of Thanksgiving (1 Q H), eighteen 
columns containing hymns, often quoting the O.T., 
especially Isaiah and the Psalms, probably the work of 
one poet, who confesses to be enlightened by the Holy 
Spirit of God. During heavy persecutions the poet trusts 
in God, who saves him. 








Rules. The Rule of the Community (l Q S ; S^r^^=Rule). 
This is the Manual of Discipline edited by M. Burrows. 
It mentions the purpose ot the community, tells who 
can becjine a member of the community and in which 
way. The special teaching of the community is given, 
including that referring to internal organisation, and to 
punishments. The times for prayer are laid down ; a 
psalm closes the document. A different Rule is given 
in the Two Columns Document (i Q S a). There are 
striking differences between this and the rule to which 
we have already referred above. Gaster (op. cit.) names 
it ‘a manual of discipline for the future restored 
congregation of Israel.’ The organisation is military, 
and It seems that the congregation was prepared for 
war. Like the larger Rule, the second one stresses 
ritual cleanliness. 

Fragments have been found of a third Rule, already 
discovered previously in Egypt in l897i ®nd known as 
the Zadokite or Damascus Document (CDC). This Rule 
is different again. It may have been the Rule of the 
community at a certain stage of its development (in 
which case Damascus was being used as a secret name 
for Qrmram), or again, it may have been the Rule of 
a parallel spiritual movement, the documents of which 
were being studied at Qumran. 

The Rule of war (l Q M) tells how, at the end of 
the age there will be a forty-years war between the Sons 
of Light and the Sons of Darkness. This eschatological 
time of war is at hand. After three attacks by Belial’s 
army, the Lord, JHWH himself gives the victory during 
the seventh wrestling. Y. Yadin, the military specmlist 
and archaeologist has pointed out that the military 
organisation of the Sons of Light is apparently modelled 
on the Roman pattern. The war is that by which the 
LORD founds his kingdom. 

This short survey shows us the importance of the 
Community of Qumran. The caves must have been hiding 
places for the d.spersed Qimran library. In order to 
understand the significance of the manuscripts found in 
the caves, we must now turn our attention to the community 
that produced or preserved the documents. 
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THE COMMUNITY 

Its organisation. Flavius Josephus mentions three Jewish 
sects: the Sadducees, the Pharisees and the Essenes.^ 
Concerning the Essenes, he tells us that: there were 
both married and unmarried Essenes; they held their 
goods in common; they did not visit the temple; their 
doctrines were written in books ; they believed in angels 
and in the self-substance of the soul.« It is now generally 
accepted that the Qumran-community belonged to the sect 
oi the Jissenes. 

tv. results of excavations have made it probable 

was founded in the reign of the Hasmonean 

with S" be identified 

of abased after the Teacher 

of Righteousness right to the house where he was 

H Atonement {Commentary 

Teacher of Righteousness 
has not been identified with a historical person He was 

‘be author of the Hymns of Thanksgiving. In 
these hymns, the poet expresses his thankfulness to God 
for saving him from his persecutors. 

Thanksgiving- xiv 18 he is speaking about 
th^=*t commumty. We do not know what happened to 

S that ‘bat he was killed, 

‘ i"® Community expected his resurrection. We 
ow only, as a result of the excavations, that the 
Community left Qumran in 31 B.C.. probably on account 
vL?s K°?h^^ earthquake and a fire. Some thirty 
A n ‘b® ..^^‘"'^‘inity house was rebuilt. But in 
fh.. p^’’ buildings were attacked and destroyed by 
t e Romans. We know from Flavius Joesphus that the 

t^?® altacrihl during the Jewish War. Before 

library was hidden in caves in the 
neighbourhood, and it is very possible that Roman soldiers 

imiT w^fhur^Th*'! and destroyed the manus- 

f evidence is consistent with that of 

P?‘®"Sraphy who date the manuscripts in the 
second and first centuries B.C. 

v.d. Pioeg op. cit. derives the word HufiptiA a 

w*a®nr‘th^:ra.tL^rb“re^ing, 

5. cf B.D. Eerdman* The Religion of Israel, p 320 (Leiden, 1947), 
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Why did this community live in the desert ? We have 
suggested already that the Teacher and his Community were 
persecuted by the Hasmonean Ruler. Now the Hasmonean 
high-priests were not descendants of Zadok. The 
Community expected the coming of a prophet and of 
messiahs of Aaron and Israel—we shall deal with these 
terms later—but let it suffice here to note that the conflict 
between the Community and the Hasmoneans may have 
L^en partly due to the refusal by the Community to recognise 
the Hasmonean high-priesthood ; these were high priests 
and heads of state at the same time. Moreover, the Rule 
of the Community quotes Isaiah 40:3, ‘in the wilderness 
prepare ye the way of the Lord, make straight in the 
desert a highway for our God’ and then adds: ‘That is 

the study of the Law as ordered by Moses.’ (i Qs viii 

14-15). Here we get the impression that the desert was 
chosen as being the place appointed in Scripture for 
pious study. 

Twelve men and three priests formed the Council of 
Tnf This council admitted new members. 

Ihe full members partook of the meals, shared the 

^mmon property and took part in the discussions. 
Highest in rank were the priests, next to them the Levites, 
while a third group was formed by the people divided 
into thousands, hundreds, fifties and tens (cf. Exodus 

® of ten should not be without a 

priest® (l Qs vi 1-5). 

The priest had to bless the food, and in the place 
where the ten resided, one person had to study the Law 
day and night. In the community-house the members ate 
and studied together (one third of the night was also 
used for study and for praise). The members lived in 

tents—many .tent pegs have been found—and also in the 
caves around the ‘monastery.’ Women and children lived 
in the neighbourhood also graves have been found'—but 
they were not members of the community. 


Lists of punishments tells us something about the 
standards maintained. For all manner of reasons (lying 
coursing, sleeping during sessions and so forth), the 
members could be excluded from the common meals. 


6. still the case to-day that a minimum of ten men is required 

before a valid service may be held in a synagogue. The passage 
also proves that members of the Community could live elsewhere, too, 
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The hope of the Community. 

In the Rule of the Commu7iity is a statement that it 
must be governed by the ‘ancient codes by which from 
the first the community had been instructed until the 
prophet comes and the messiahs of Aaron and Israel ^ 
(1 Qs ix 10-15). 

In the Two Columus Documeyit (1 QSa), the two messiahs 
are mentioned again. They are supposed to be in the 
midst of the congregation. The first and most important 
messiah is the high-priest, the head of the whole 
congregation; second in rank is the messiah of Israel. 

Of importance in this connection also is 4Q Testimonia, 
Here we find a chain of ‘messianic’ texts. Two texts 
from Deuteronomy were held to speak about the second 
Moses, the expected prophet. A text from Numbers was 
held to refer to the expected ruler from Israel. Finally, 
Joshua 6 : 26 was explained as a text speaking of two 
enemies in whom we meet again the Wicked Priest and 
the False Prophet, the persecutors of the Teacher of 
Righteousness^ 

In The Rule of War (1 QM iii 13) we are told that on 
the banner of the community will be written the names of 
Israel and Aaron. Another document (4Q Florilegium) 
finds in 2 Samuel 7: 11 , 12,14 the promise of the shoot 
of David, who will be the Exponent of the Law. According 
to Amos 9: 11, the Lord will save Israel by this shoot. 

The famous text Genesis 49 : 10 referred to in 4 Q 
Patriarchal Blessings is explained as concerning the 
coming of the rightful Messiah, the shoot of David, ‘ for 
to him and to his seed has been given the covenant of 
kingship over his people for everlasting generations.' 

Fragments of a commentary on Isaiah 10 and 11 
speak about a Davidic Messiah who will defeat Magog. 
Isaiah 11 : 3 is explained in such a way that this 
Davidic Messiah has to listen to the priests. 


7, An interesting parallel is offered in Revelation 16:13, 19:20 and 
20; 10 where reference is made to the beast and to the false prophet. 
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The conclusion may be drawn that the Qumran 
community expected a worthy prophet, a worthy priest 
and a worthy king®. Silberman speaks about ‘ the end 
of an unsatisfactory situation through the re-establishment 
of the Davidic dynasty and the restoration of the high- 
priesthood to its original status® 

It is possible that the Community identified its 
Teacher of Righteousness with the worthy prophet, thus 
stressing that the restoration to which reference has 
been made above was at hand. It is not contrary to 
this expectation that the solution to the difficulties would 
come through a war. Bruce’s conclusion^® is here 
relevant and useful : ‘ The Teacher of Righteousness 
was not, so far as we can judge, regarded as a messianic 
figure in any proper sense of that term.’ 

How the Community used the Scriptures. 

We have already seen the importance of the Bible 
commentaries—mostly in tiny fragments only—for the 
understanding of what the Qumran Community was and 
what it taught. These commentaries give certain texts 
and their pesher. The word pesher occurs in Eccl. 8 : 1, 

‘ Who is the wise man, and who knoweth the pesher 
(the interpretation) of a thing.’ The Aramaic word 
peshar often occurs in Daniel, where it is used for 
Daniel’s interpretations. In Daniel 4: 9 is said to Daniel 
“ no secret (no mystery) troubleth thee, tell me the 
visions of my dream that I have seen, and the peshar 
(interpretation) thereof. The dream is a secret, a mystery. 
To another person the interpretation is revealed. 
Mystery and interpretation together make clear what 
God wants to make knownThe words of the prophets 
were looked upon as secrets or mysteries, the interp¬ 
retation of which was made known to the Teacher of 
Righteousness. 

In Habakkuk 2 : 2 we read : ‘ Write the vision and 
make it plain upon tables, that he may run that readeth 
it’ The Habakkuk comentary (or pesher) explains: 

8 Prof. F.P. Bruce, Biblical exegesis in the Qumran Texts (Series 

Exegetica iii, 1. Van Keulen, Den Haag, 1959). 

9 Iv.H. Silberman, The Two ' Messiahs' of the Manual of Discipline, 

p 82 {Vetus Tetamentum, Vol v, nr. 1; Brill, Deiden, 1955). 

10 Bruce Op, cit, p.49. 

11 Bruce Op, cit, ch, 1* 
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God commanded Habakkuk to write the things that 
were coming upon the last generation, but the fulfilment 
of th^ epoch he did not make known to him. And as 
for the words “ so he may run that readeth it, ” their 
interpretation (pesher) concerns the Teacher of Righte¬ 
ousness, to whom God made known all the mysteries of 
the words of his servants the prophets.' 

Bruce^^ finds the following principles: 

1 . God revealed his purpose to his servants, the 
prophets, but his revelation (particularly with regard 
to the time when his purpose would be fulfilled) 
could not be understood until its meaning was 
imparted to the Teacher of Righteousness. 

2 . All the words of the prophets had reference to the 
end of time. 

3. The end of time is at hand.'^ 

It is clear that the community did not look for the 
meaning of the prophetic words by treating them as if 
they were addressed to the prophet^s fellow man in his 
own day. The community’s way of interpretation often 
results in the allegorising of Biblical texts. Moreover, 
if there are variant readings, they are selected in such a 
way as will best serve the commentator’s purpose. 

In the second article, we shall consider the new light 
thrown on the history of the O.T. text, on the history of 
Exegesis, on the history of Jewish Religion and on 
Biblical Exegesis. 


12 . Op, cit, p. 9. 
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Christian Stewardship 

by Pastor Vavae Toma, Samoa. This is the first of two 
articles. 


PART ONE; THE WAYS IN WHICH WE GIVE TO THE 

CHURCH 

There are many passages in the Scriptures about the use 
of our possessions. This article considers a representative 
passage which is taken to mean that Christian giving 
means first and foremost the offering of ourselves, with 
the result that everything else then falls naturally into 
place, especially our other offerings. Surely this was 
what Paul meant when he referred (in one of his letters 
to the Corinthians) to the good example set by the 
Christians of Macedonia in providing for the need of 
the Jerusalem church. He wrote ‘They gave according to 
their means and beyond their means, of their freewill... 

.but first of all they gave themselves to the Lord.’ 

(2 Corinthians 8 : 2-5). Such was the expression of their 
thankfulness to God for all his love to them. 

When we compare this thankful outpouring in response 
to the love of God with the standards accepted by some 
of us in the churches of the Pacific, there is a sad 
contrast. We are all too often very far behind the example 
of the Macedonians; but we should rather be copying 
them in three respects : 

in giving according to and beyond our means 
in giving freely 

In first giving ourselves to the Lord 


Let us ask ourselves, are we Christians, following 
this example set forth so clearly in Holy Scripture, or 
are we compromisers who take the name of Christ and 
yet insist on choosing our own ways of giving to the 
work of the Church ? 
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it has been the privilege of the writer of this article 
to discuss the subject With some of the experienced 
pastors working in various parts of the Pacific. As a 
result of these conversations, and from things arising 
also out of the writer's own experience^ it seems desireable 
to set down here some of the practices of the island 
churches. In general, it appears that our ways of giving 
are all too human. 

For instance, we give grudgingly. This is due to a 
lack of understanding of what it means to give. Such 
misunderstanding is sometimes the result of misleading 
statements by church leaders. Sometimes it follows from 
our distrust of our church leaders; but sometimes it 
comes from a complete unwillingness to help the Church 
in any way at all. Then again, we give in a patronising 
way, as if we were doing a favour to God. Or we give 
so as to make ourselves appear important in the eyes of 
other men. When this motive is played upon it becomes 
easy to raise money quickly for new church buildings or 
other purposes, j 

Alternatively, in our giving, we think we can make a 
business deal with God, following the behaviour of Jacob 
who offered ten per cent of all he received. Yet others 
give to the Church only what they have to spare from 
their money when other needs have been satisfied. They 
do not give out of their poverty, but out of the abundance 
of their possessions (see Mark 12; 41*44). 


On the other hand, there are those who are very 
generous, giving to the work of the Church according to 
their means and far beyond. They do this, not only 
because they acknowledge that the needs of the Church 
are the proper concern of every member, but also because 
they gladly confess the love of God manifested in the 
work of Jesus Christ for us. 


Many still question the element of freewill in offering. 
They fear that the introduction of the idea of freewill- 
offering will undermine the old traditional ways of 
gathering money to which the people have become 
accustomed and conditioned. They fear also that if the 
old ways are upset the result may be a drop in giving, 
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when they say this, they seem to be referring to monejr 
given for the whole church, for it is interesting to note 
that in raising money for use in the local church freewill 
offering is practised Sunday by Sunday in some churches 
without apparent difficulty. It is in the light of all the 
foregoing evidence that the writer feels very strongly that 
the Pacific churches need to consider the question of 
Christian stewardship very carefully, so that we may walk 
in better ways, and that a truer spirit of giving may 
permeate our lives. Above all, we need to remember that 
every thing we have is a free gift from God; freely you 
have received, freely give. A Christian has had 
incontrovertible experience of God's love for him. Surely, 
then, he cannot sit back with folded hands when challenged 
by this aspect of Christian life. 


The right way to go about our giving is to make our 
offerings spontaneously, without the need of solicitation. 
Not only that, but we should give ungrudgingly and 
gratefully as the Macedonians did. The writer has heard 
many Christians boast publicly that they gave much last 
year and will give more this year. It is a good thing to 
give to the Church, but not by way of self-aggrandisement. 

Our offering to the work of the Church is a true 
symbol of our readiness to be identified with the work of 
our Lord who was willing to give everything so that men 
and women might be brought to God. It is also the result 
of our remembering his generosity. What matters is not 
how much is given, but how, why, and when it is given. 
We should give in the light of our responsibility, and 
what we give will be based on the extent of our love to 
God our Father, who loves us through Jesus Christ his 
only begotten Son. 


Indeed, unless we are ready to give ourselves it is of 
little worth that we make other offerings. Other gifts, no 
matter how great, can never be a substitute for the 
offering of ourselves; they are an expression of our self¬ 
giving. Giving is not something that we arc ordered to 
do to please God, so that we may be saved. We cannot 
buy ourselves from him. He is not a debtor to anyone, 
and we can never repay our debt to him. We ought to 
give oursleves to him first of all, and then our other gifts 
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naturally take their proper place. And our Father in 
heaven will surely not permit anything we do for him to 
pass by without his notice, because he is gracious. 

Moreover, we are not to give to God with an eye to 
repayment. The truth is that we shall have our reward. 
It comes naturally to us, out of the miracle of our giving— 
for the more we give, the more we have. We merely lose 
what we have when we stop giving. This miracle of 
giving is the measure of the generosity of God ; the 
generosity that must stimulate ours, lest our giving is 
worthless. 

We thank God that although our ways of giving to 
him are not fully relevant to his way of giving to us, 
nevertheless his generosity towards us is unchanging. Let 
us hope and pray that it will not be long before there 
is a deeper awareness of the fact that we become true 
stewards by first surrendering ourselves to God. At the 
same time, let us hope that the Church will exercise its 
stewardship of what we have offered by making the best 
possible use of its resources to do what is really urgently 
needed, especially in the unfinished task of evangelism, 
both at home and abroad. Then the Church will be 
working in such ways that it is seen to be truly holy, 
and seen also as a gateway through which many men, 
women and young people will pass into the good life in 
Christ. Such a Church will be also the place where 
men may have a vision of God and enter into the live y 
fellowship of those who both believe truly and truly 
practise what they believe. 

In conclusion, the writer would like to acknowledge 
his debt to the book which first led him to think about 
the subject, Christian Giving, by Azariah, in the World 
Christian Book series, published by U.S.C L. In the second 
article, we shall consider right and wrong uses of Church 
resources. 


The Sacraments 

1 . HOLY COMMUNION: THE SAMOAN 
CONGREGATIONAL VIEW 

reproduced and abbreviated by kind permission of the 
Malua Printing Press, from Commentary No. 17 (h) on the 
Statement of Doctrine of the Samoan Church {L.M.S.). 
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THE SACRAMENTS. 

We acknowledge two Sacraments : Baptism and Holy Com¬ 
munion. They were instituted by Christ and they are a 
perpetual obligation. They are signs and seals of the covenant 
ratified in the blood of Christ. They are means of grace by 
which God strengthens and sustains our faith in Christ. They 
are also ordinances, through the observance of which the 
Church confesses her Eord, and is visibly distinguished from 
the rest of the world. 


(a) BAPTISM. 

Baptism with water, in the name of the Father and of 
the Son and of the Holy Spirit is the sacrament by which 
are signified and sealed our union with Christ and our 
participation in the blessings of the New Covenant. It is 
also a sign of regeneration, whereby they that receive 
Baptism rightly are grafted into the Church. Grace and 
Salvation are not so inseparably linked to Baptism that all 
who are baptised are undoubtedly regenerated. 


The proper subjects of Baptism are believers, and 
Infants presented by their parents, or guardians in the 
Christian Faith. In the latter case, the parents or 
guardians should train up their children in the nurture and 
admonition the Lord, of and should expect that their 
children will by the operation of the Holy Spirit, receive 
the benefits which the sacrament is designed to convey. In 
the case of the Church, it is under the most solemn 
obligation to provide for the Christian Instruction of these 
children. 


Because the work of the Holy Spirit in grafting a child 
into the Church may be impeded by the failure of the 
parents or guardians, or of the Church, to understand or 
carry out their respective obligations to God and to his 
child, it is normally necessary for the parents or guardians 
to be members of the church, and for the child to be 
baptised by the pastor of the village church in the presence 
of the whole Congtegation. 
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(b) HOLY COMMUNION. 

Our Lord Jesus Christ, on the night of his betrayal, Instituted 
the Sacrament of his Body and his Blood, for the perpetual 
remembrance and showing forth of his work in dying and 
rising again for our sin. This Sacrament was also instituted for 
the sealing of all its benefits unto believers, for their comfort, 
nourishment and growth in grace, and as a means of their 
communion with the Risen Christ and with each other. 

In answer to the prayers of a congregation of true believers, 
God so sanctifies with his Word (in Bible and Sermon), and 
his Holy Spirit, his own ordinances of bread and wine, that we 
may feed upon Christ by faith with thanksgiving. If this is so, 
then the bread which we break is to us the Communion of the 
Body of Christ, and the cup is the Communion of the Blood of 
Christ. 

The bread or the wine were not by Christ’s ordinance to be 
reserved or worshipped. 

All may be admitted to the Sacrament of Holy Communion 
who confess their faith in Jesus Christ as Lord and Saviour. 
However, these benefits are not offered to those who continue 
in sin without repentance, for whoever shall eat the bread and 
drink the cup unworthily is guilty of the body and blood of 
the Lord, and does so to his own hurt. In the case of persons 
unable to understand this themselves, it may be necessary to 
exclude them from Holy Communion. 

At present we accept as our test of confession of Jesus Christ 
as Lord and Saviour, church membership with its privileges and 
its obligatons, within the Samoan Church (L.M.S.), or Churches 
recognised by it. 

1. THE INSTITUTION OF THE LORD’S SUPPER. 

The institution of the Lord’s Supper rests on the authority of 
Jesus himself, according to the Apostle Paul in the earliest 
written record of it we possess (1 Cor 11 : 23 ff.). He gave com¬ 
mandment for its continued observance. The Lord’s Supper 
proclaims the Lord’s death, for on the night before his cruci¬ 
fixion our Lord broke bread to show that on the following 
morning his body was to be broken. He poured out the wine 
to represent the sacrifice of his life that sealed the new covenant 
between God and man. He broke, he gave, the disciples re- 
ceived. 
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2. THIS SACRAMENT IS THE WORD PROCLAIMED IN 

ACTIONS. 

Holy Communion was celebrated before Paul became a 
Christian, so we may say that it takes us back to the very spring 
of our religion. It is older than the New Testament record. 
What the writers of the New Testament put into words, this 
ceremony proclaimed in actions. Gestures often convey so 
much more than words, as observation of two people in con¬ 
versation will show. It is true that we can often see reality 
most clearly in the living symbol of movement: the hand¬ 
clasp of friendship, the open arms of welcome, the head bent in 
sorrow or shame. What the New Testament tells us in words 
is presented visibly in broken bread and outpoured wine. In 
the Sacrament of Holy Communion we see what God has done 
for man; just as the preaching of the Word of God speaks to 
our condition and tells us what God has done for us. As we 
see the demonstration of his body broken and his blood poured 
out for us, we are led to believe in, and to take to ourselves, the 
benefits of our Lord’s Passion. 


3. THE MEANING OF " COVENANT." 

The Sacrament of Holy Communion, then, is the Word made 
visible and was ‘ instituted for the sealing of its benefits unto 
believers, for their comfort, nourishment and growth in Grace' 

* This Sacrament was also instiuted for the sealing of all its 
benefits unto believers': the basic thought of the Old Testa¬ 
ment is the agreement between God and his people Israel. ‘And 
God spoke all these words, saying : “ I am the Lord your God, 
who brought you out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of 
bondage...” (Exodus 20:1)...the message being, that because 
of all he had done for his people God could make demands 
upon them. These demands were expressed in the Ten Com¬ 
mandments and God could expect people’s obedience because 
of their dependence upon him. 

The new life of the people of Israel came with the establish¬ 
ment of the agreement. It was sealed by the sacrifice of oxen 
and the sprinkling of blood (Exodus 24: 8). To the Israelites, 
the blood that was shed was the life of the animals, leading the 
writer of Leviticus to say ‘ fori the life of the flesh is the 
blood’ (Leviticus 17; 11), 







When Jesus spoke of the ‘ New Covenant in my blood * he 
was speaking with the Old Covenant, sealed with blood, as a 
thought well understood by his hearers. As in the old Coven¬ 
ant, the sacrifice showed the new life given by God to the 
people of Israel, so now in the New Covenant the sacrifice of 
our Lord upon the Cross brings new life to those who accept 
his redeeming work. On the Cross, Christ set men free from 
slavery to the power of sin and we can share in his victory by 
the acceptance of the new life lived out in fellowship wdth 
Christ. Thus, what Christ did perfected the pattern of the 
Exodus Covenant. 


Jesus also had in mind the emphasis of Jeremiah whose 
writings included a prophecy of the New Covenant to be 
established. This, Jeremiah says, will be made between God 
and the individual man (Jeremiah 31: 33). No longer was it 
to be an agreement between God and the nation but between 
God and each man. It was an agreement made possible through 
the forgiveness of each man’s sin (verse 34). 


The Cross was the fulfilment of this prohecy. The individual 
is restored to new life in fellowship with God as a result of the 
forgiving love shown supremely in the Cross of Christ. 


4. FELLOWSHIP WITH CHRIST AND WITH EACH OTHER 
IN THE LORD’S SUPPER. 

Holy Communion is ' a means of their communion with the 
Risen Christ and with each other,' 


Holy Communion means Holy Fellowship with Christ 
himself, with our fellow worshippers, and with all the Church 
on earth and all the company of Heaven. 


It reminds everyone—whether he is a pastor, a high chief 
or any other person that all are one in this great matter of sal¬ 
vation. All human distinctions are forgotten as we gather as 
a fellowship of those who love the Lord Jesus Christ, 
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Holy Communion teaches that the salvation ptepared 
for us by God can only b« fully accepted by us as we are willing 
to accept also fellowship with others. It is hard for us to under¬ 
stand that we cannot have Jesus without all the rest of the 
people he loves. Whether we happen to care for them very 
much makes no difference at all; nor whether we should want 
them as our companions. Part of his love for us is that he 
gives us people we should never have known or wanted to 

know.So, at the Communion Table, we remember that we 

have fellowship with our fellow worshippers and with the 

whole family of God throughout the world.including the 

man you could easily despise, the young man whom you think 
should keep his place, people of other races whom you distrust. 
You cinnot please Christ if you leave these out of account, still 
less if you hurt them—all are honoured members of the family 
gathered at the table. 


5. HOLY COMMUNION IS ALSO A FEAST OF THANKSGIVING 

‘ God so sanctifies . his own ordinances of bread and wine 

that we may feed upon Christ by faith with thanksgiving,' 

Holy Communion is also a feast of thanksgiving for it brings 

back to mind God's great love for us. ‘.God shows his love 

for us in that while we were yet sinners Christ died for us * 
(Romans 5 : 8 ). We thank God, not simply for his love, but 
also for what his lore achieved. Forgiveness, reconciliation 
with God, peace of heart, these are the great gifts which the 
love of God in Christ brought to us. We remember them at 
the Lord's Supper and who can remember them without thanks¬ 
giving ? 


6 . THE REAL PRESENCE OF CHRIST IN THE 

SACRAMENT. 

‘ The bread which we break is to us the Communion of the 
Body of Christ, and the cup is the Communion of the Blood of 
Christ. The bread or the wine were not by Christ's ordinance 
to be reserved or worshipped,' 

The Holy Communion is more than a service of thankful 
remembrance, for the Christ whose dying we remember is no^ 
dead but alive and when we go to his table we go to meet with 
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him. Now in some Churches this truth h^s been distorted. The 
Roman Catholic Church teaches that by the consecrating act 
of the priest, the bread and wine are changed into the very 
body and blood of Christ, and that by the mere partaking of 
an element, a man enters into communion with Christ and 
actually receives Christ. We cannot agree with such a belief. 

The bread is simply bread, the wine is only wine ; they 
undergo no magical change. A man may partake of both and 
enter into no communion with Christ. God does not com¬ 
municate these spiritual gifts to us without our co-operation. 
Nevertheless, Christ is truly and spiritually present under the 
symbols of bread and wine, provided that a man comes to Com¬ 
munion with a believing and an adoring heart. 


7 . OUR PREPARATION FOR COMMUNION. 

' All may he admitted to the Sacrament of Holy Communion 

who confess their faith in Jesus Christ as Lord and Saviour . 

at present we accept as our test of confession of fesus Christ 
as Lord and Saviour, church membership .’ 

Church members come to Communion not as righteous 
people trusting in themselves, but as sinners in continual need 
of God’s help and forgiveness. They should be aware that their 
spiritual condition is desperate if they think that they are 
better than other people who do not go to Communion. Church 
members and non-members are all sinners, the difference be¬ 
tween them being that the former recognise their sins, repent 
and ask Jesus to sustain them in living the Christian life, 
whereas the latter are dead in their sins. The benefits of Christ 
* are not offered to those who continue in sin without repentance J 


Having said so much about the meaning oj the Sacrament 
of Holy Communion, it only remains to say a word about how 
we are to prepare for it, bsaring in mind the stern warning 
Paul gave to those who come unworthily to the lyod’s Table 

.‘ anyone who eats and drinks without discerning the body 

eats and drinks judgment upon himself.’ (I Corinthians 
11: 29). Those who condemned and crucified Christ without 
recognising his claims upon them brought judgment upon 
themselves. ‘ He came to his own home, and his own people 
received him not.’ (John 1; 11). In the Communion Service 











he comes to his own people. To fail to recognise him and all 
he has done for ns, symbolised in the elements, is a sign of our 
own spiritual blindness, and this brings judgment upon us. 

Now if the feast is to be a blessing to us as our Lord meant 
it to be, there must be preparation on our part. ‘ Let a man 
examine himself,’ say Paul, 'and so eat of the bread and 
drink of the cup ’ (1 Corinthians 11 : 28). That means that we 
have to search our hearts and see if there be any wicked way 
in us, if there be any sin to which we cling, anything we love 
better than our Lord We can perhaps reduce the conditions 
of worthy partaking to one : Jesus put only one question to 
Peter, when he was restoring him as an apostle, ‘ Do you love 
me? ’ It is the same question that he puts to us and if we can 
say, like Peter, ‘ Lord, you know everything ; you know that I 
love you ’ then Jesus welcomes us to his table, for the Holy 
Communion is the feast of those who love the Lord. 
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Book Reviews 


by the Revd. Hugh Neems, Elder in charge of the 
District of r.jtuila and Manu‘a, Samoan Chirch (L.M.S.) 
and D.rector of the Church Bookshop. 

Three books by A.M. Hunter, in the field of New 
Testament studies 

Interpreting the New Testament, 1900 1950 by A.M. Hunter, 
140 pp., S. C. M. Press, 12/6. sterling. 

Those of us who became interested in N.T. studies in 
college days easily lose touch as the years pass. Dr. Hunter 
reawakens our interest by surveying the achievements of 
N.T. scholars during the present century. 

He describes the changes wrought by the study of 
Biblical manuscripts which became available just prior to 
and during these years, and we may well remember that 
the acclaim given to the New English Bible is due in part 
to such study. 

While accepting the verdict 'not proved ' on the more 
extreme claims of the form critics, Prof. Manson thinks 
that our understanding of the Gospels has been enriched 
by their demonstration thit the missionary preaching 
(kerugma) often determined what was recorded in or 
excluded from the Gospels. However, it still remains 
possible to construct a picture of the Jesus of History and 
he who would understand the N.T. must make the attempt. 
There are new insights too from the study of the apostolic 
writings. Hebrews, for example is ‘a call to world 
mission.’ This book will not moulder unread on our book¬ 
shelves. 

Introducing N,T- Theology, by A.M. Hunter, 160 pp., S.C.M., 

10 / 6 . 

Here is a fine companion to Introducing the New 
Testament. Professor Hunter, in the preface, pictures 'the 
scholars who will give my little book a superior smile.’ 
Even if they do, which is doubtful, the ordinary reader 
will be grateful to a scholar who can write in straightforward 
language. 
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The book is in three parts, The fact of Christ, The first 
preachers of the fact, and The interpreters of ihe fact, and the 
theme is salvation which is past, present and future. Prof. 
Hunter shows how the primitive gospel runs through the 
whole of the New Testament, and how it developed. 
The book is rich in its observations on the Kingdom 
and on the Church. Most important perhaps, this is a 
useful guide to present-day theological thinking about 
the New Testament. Like alt the author’s books, it is 
full of preaching material. In every way this is a good 
introduction. 


Interpreting the Parables, by A. M. Hunter, 126 pp., S.C.M. 
Press, 8/6. 


Is there a preacher who has not used the parables to 
teach lessons that they were never intended to teach? 
In this book Prof. Hunter encourages us to tear up 
our old sermons by showing us that similar errors of 
interpretation were made by the Church Fathers and are 
still made by famous scholars and preachers of our own day. 

He then proceeds to put us right by making us ask 
ourselves ‘To whom did Jesus speak each parable and 
why did he tell it ? ’ When we have answered these 
questions we appreciate more deeply through a study of 
the parables the claim of our Lord that the Kingdom 
of God had arrived. The author groups the parables into (a) 
those that tell us how the kingdom comes and grows, 
(b) those that tell about the kingdom where undeserving 
men can know God’s love, (c) those that describe the 
kind of men required for the kingdom, (d) those that 
point to the kingdom as opened to all believers by the 
cross of Christ. 

Here is sound instruction for effective preaching. 

Two books in the field of Christian Worship: 

Christian Worship by Horton Davies, Religious Education 
Press, 122pp., 5/-. In His Name (Prayers for the Church 
and the World.), Appleton, Edinburgh House Press, 190 
pp., 9/6. 
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Participation in the movement for church unity requires 
us to look sympathetically at modes of worship different 
from our own. The first part of ihis short book 
should be of great help to those of ns who know 
little about the worship of other branches of the Christian 
family. Q lestions for discussion are provided at the end 
of each chapter, and help us to appreciate the various 
types of worship. For example, ‘ What advantages are 
there in having a serv'ce in a universal language?’ 
(as in the Roman Catholic Church). 

Part 2 deals with the content of worship: prayers, 
the reading and preaching of G3d’s Word, praise, and the 
sacraments. The author gives us some useful tests by whxh 
to estimate whether a sermon is good or otherwise. In the 
last section, Dr Davies shows us the relevance of worship 
to life by answering such questions as * why go to 
church?’ and 'why so many d fferent kinds of worship?’ 

One way of participating in the movement for 
church unity is learning to pray for the whole church and 
not only for that part to which we belong, or just for 
the missionary society through which we take our part in 
the mission of the church. Now the aim of Mr. Appleton’s 
book is to give a wider context to the prayers of our 
individual churches, and in this he succeeds very well. 
To pray under the guidance of this book is to pray for 
church unity. 

There are ten sections of wh'ch we may notice those 
headed the God of all, the Saviour of all, the last 
things; each, then, deals with one aspect of the faith. 
Within these main divisions are others giving quotations 
from the Bible, prayers, considerations and intercessions for 
Christians all over the w:)rld. The arrangement of the prayers 
is beautifully done and they have been gathered from sources 
both catholic and protestant, ancient and modern. The 
book is to be recommended to those who prepare Prayer 
Union notes for local churches, and translation is made 
easier by the strong Biblical basis of many of the prayers. 
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The editor would like to draw attention to Beyond 
the Reef (records of the Conference of Churches ard Missions 
in the Pacific), published by the International Missionary 
Council, ll 4 pp. 4/6.. Theological Education in the Pacific, 
published by the Theological Education Fund of the 
International Missionary Council, 82 pp., 3/6. 

With commendable speed the LM C. has published 
the reports on the Conference of Churches and Missions 
held in Samoa during April and May and of the 
Consultation on theological education held immediately 
afterwards in Suva, Fiji. Both reports include descriptions 
of the settings and activities of the meetings Beyond the 
Reef then reprints in full the addresses on The Ministry, 
The Unfinished Evangelistic Task, The Relevance of the 
Gospel to changing conditions of life in the Pacific, 
The Place of Young People in the Life of the Church, 
and The Christian Family, followed by the outline of 
Hans—Ruedi WebeFs Bible Study on Galatians. Theological 
Education in the Pacific reprints the reports presented by 
delegates on the h’Story and present situation of 
theological education in their areas. Both reports present 
the findings of their sub-committees, in the case of the 
Samoa Conference, on the five top’cs give above. In the 
case of the Fiji Consultation, no doubt the report on the 
proposed Central Theological College will attract most 
notice but no less important are those dealing with ways in 
which existing colleges may be improved. 

These books make it clear that adequate arrangements 
have been made for continuing the work of conference 
and consultation. A continuation committee with a full 
time travelling secretary carries forward the work of the 
conference, while the organising secretary for the Central 
College, a publications editor for new books, a corres¬ 
ponding secretary for interchange of information between 
colleges—and the Pacific Journal of Theology, are some 
of the extensions of the consultation. 

It is in the nature of the reports that they do not 
carry the names of their writers, but that does not 
prevent us from congratulating Ronald Orchard and 
Freda Bearing on their craftsmanship. 









Notice to Contributors 

Communications are still difficult in the Pacific area, 
and it will greatly assist the editor if contributors will 
follow the rules set out below, since it will normally be 
impossible to refer questions on lay-out and wording back 
to the contributor before publication. 

Articles and letters for publication should be typed on 
foolscap paper with double line spacing. They should be as 
nearly perfect in language and layout as possible, yet this 
must not prevent readers in remote parts, to whom English 
is a second language, from contributing. If requested, the 
editor will gladly accept handwritten contributions in need 
of extensive re-wording. Howeven wherever possible, the 
contributor is expected to seek local assistance to meet 
the standards required for publication. 

Contributors will receive three additional copies of the 
Journal. Contributions and letters to the editor should be 
addressed to: The Editor, Pacific Journal of Theology, Box 
422, Apia, W, Samoa, 
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